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day and night and in all weather * Psychologi- 

cal deterrent to would-be speeders * Portable 
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Valuable Assets To Force 


e 
Negro Policemen 
By Edw. S. Kerstein 
Police Reporter 


The Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Negro policemen are invaluable assets in a large 
cosmopolitan city. 


Authority for this statement is Chief John W. 
Poleyn, Milwaukee, Wis., Police Department. He 
is regarded as one of the 
foremost law enforcement 
officials in America and 
has been selected as one of 
the outstanding chiefs of 
police in the United States 
in a survey conducted by a 
writer for a national maga- 
zine. 

Police officials through- 
out America and Europe 
make frequent visits to Mil- 
ais waukee to study the meth- 

Chief Poleyn ods and functions of the 
police department, and its police officers have 
won nationwide renown for their strict law en- 
forcement policies and good public relations. 





Race riots are unheard of in Milwaukee be- 
cause police are thoroughly schooled in appreci- 
ating human rights and in winning the confidence 
of the people whose neighborhoods they patrol by 
maintaining a courteous attitude. 


Realizing the important role that Negro police- 
men can play in further cementing good public 
relations in a large cosmopolitan community, Pol- 
cyn was Milwaukee’s first chief of police to ap- 
point Negroes to the rank of detective and to 
promote a Negro patrolman to rank of police ser- 
geant. 


In addition to four detectives and a police ser- 
geant, the Milwaukee department has the follow- 
ing Negro personnel: one outstanding police- 
woman, seven police patrolmen, one police aide, 
one clerk-stenographer, and three garage attend- 
ants. 

The outstanding Negro policewoman is Mrs. 
Vernice Gallimore, who was appointed to the 
police force in 1945. Chief Poleyn credits Mrs. 
Gallimore, who is assigned to the Milwaukee Po- 
lice Youth Aid Bureau, with having performed 
an outstanding job in preventing delinquency 
among Negro boys and girls. 


“Milwaukee’s Negro police officers have proven 
through years of service that they are invaluable 


, 
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assets in making a community law abiding and 
a good place in which to live,” Chief Poleyn com- 
ments. “My only regret is that we do not receive 
more applications from Negroes for positions on 
our police force. We could use more Negro po- 
licemen than we have currently on our force. 

“Educators and Negro community leaders 
should encourage their students to seek as their 
vocation a position on a police force. They would 
be doing the community a great service in doing 
so, for Negroes have proven themselves to be 
capable police officers.” 

Negro Detective Calvin C. Moody, who is near- 
ing 23 years of service in the Milwaukee depart- 
ment and is the oldest Negro police officer in years 
of service, has highly praised Chief Poleyn in 
evaluating Negro policemen. 

“T have never regretted becoming a Milwaukee 
policeman,” he said. “On Milwaukee’s police 
force I have observed ‘democracy in action.’ At 
no time have I ever been discriminated against. 
Chief Poleyn deserves considerable credit for his 
foresight in Milwaukee and in developing better 
human relationships.” 


New Technique With Pre-Delinquents 


Is Joint Experiment In Chicago 

The Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago 
is attempting to bring needed social services to 
some of the large number of children who are 
picked up by the police for acts of delinquéncy but 
whose offenses are not serious enough for them 
to be referred to juvenile court, the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau reports in its news notes on juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The JPA is attempting to determine if offering 
social services to such children and their families 
will prevent those who are pre-delinqunt from 
becoming delinquent. The project will also de- 
termine what form these services should take 
and whether they should be offered on a city- 
wide basis. 

Initially, the Chicago Police Department is co- 
operating with JAP in one police district of the 
city. To JPA’s branch office juvenile police offi- 
cers and policewomen are making referrals—first 
or minor offenders and younger children. The 
JPA staff works with the police officers in de- 
termining which parents might suitably be re- 
ferred to the project office. They will then be 
offered casework service directly or be referred 
to another agency better qualified to help them. 
The family is free to accept or refuse the offer 
of service. 

Supported by a grant from the Wieboldt Foun- 
dation, the project is expected to run for a mini- 
mum of two and a half years. Inquiries should be 
addressed to G. Lewis Penner, Executive Direc- 
tor, Juvenile Protective Association, 816 S. Hal- 
stead St., Chicago 7, IIl. 


The Police Chief 
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Without doubt the disorganization of the Ger- 
man police and opening of jails and correction 
houses in 1945 to free criminal individuals and 
persons committed for security reasons opened a 
wide field for crime, but these facts are not suf- 
ficient arguments to explain the present enormous 
increase in criminality. 


Public security has reached a more endurable 
form now, and we must search in the immediate 
past and the present for causes of the still un- 
fortunately high state of criminality. We must 
also remember that down through history there 
were people in the world who took advantage of 
times of stress and distress to follow their own 
egotistic, punishable aims. Nor should it be over- 
looked that for years before World War II in- 
dividuals were deprived of personal liberties, al- 
though the majority were habitually unconscious 
of such deprivation. Following the debacle, there 
was the natural reaction—and a great many per- 
sons claimed as part of their new-won liberties 
those which were not granted by law. 


“The social difficulty” must also be consider- 
ed as a causative factor. Quite apart from those 
who were bombed out and evacuated, there were 
more than 9 million refugees who had to be placed, 
sometimes arbitrarily, after the war. These mil- 
lions could not follow their usual pursuits in the 
years following the war, and it is not difficult to 
understand that those among them who were not 
firm in character either perished or came in con- 
flict with the law—not by natural tendency, but 
by the social difficulties encountered. 


Aside from the difference between the habitual 
and casual delinquents, the sum of the punishable 
acts of both these groups adds to the prevalence 
of criminality. 

However, despite the shakings and shiftings of 
the social order with its impoverishment, unem- 
ployment, and housing shortages, every individ- 
ual in the nation under our constitution can claim 
protection from criminals and persons endanger- 
ing the security. It is the duty of the state to 
provide such protection under statutes. 

In the course of the post-war years the limits 
of crime have not changed essentially; but the 
amount of juvenile delinquency has increased con- 
siderably. What are the reasons for this? 

A comparison with pre-war figures is imprac- 
tical, due to the increase in population; nor would 
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Pest-War Criminality 
Tu Western Germany 






By Bert Ritterbecks 


Leiter der Landpolizeiinspektion 


Schweinfurt/Main, Germany 


it be desirable to compare police statistics during 
the first post-war years with those of current 
years, since the investigational functions of the 
police have improved considerably. It is obvious, 
however, that the incidence of juvenile delinquen- 
cy has increased and the reasons must be de- 
termined. 


Juvenile delinquency is closely related to the 
social structure of the state and the morality of 
adults. The morals of young people have un- 
doubtedly been influenced by the war and post- 
war conditions. It was inevitable that the chaos 
of the debacle, with its long-lasting consequences, 
would not pass this generation harmlessly. 


There are 1,200,000 fatherless children in the 
Federal Republic. In Bavaria alone, 250,000 be- 
came fatherless due to direct participation in the 
war, and thousands were, and still are, separated 
from their fathers. There are 650,000 war widows 
and almost. 330,000 wives whose husbands are 
still in prison or missing, who must not only sup- 
port their children financially, but must assume 
responsibility for the moral upbringing of their 
children without the assistance of the fathers. 
Thousands of mothers, besides losing everything 
in those chaotic times, lost control over themselves 
—be it due to hardship or to a sudden lustful de- 
sire. 


It is obvious that such conditions lead to neglect 
in the care of children. But here we should not 
neglect to mention that millions of good mothers 
fought a heroic battle against all evil in those 
chaotic years. 


Another contributing cause for the increase of 
juvenile crime is the lack of living space. 


There are 9 million refugees in the Federal Re- 
public, of which 1,900,00 live in Bavaria. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1950, 82,000 of these lived in camps, and 
67 per cent of all refugee families occupied only 
one room. At the present time only 6 per cent 
of 4-person families live in three or more rooms, 
there are still 54 per cent of these: large family 
groups provided with only one room. And 30 per 
cent of all refugee families consist of four or more 


_family members. 


It is impossible to foresee a relaxation of the 
housing problem within a measurable space of 
time. Further, in 1949 about 476,000 marriages 
took place in the Federal Republic, and 478,000 
persons died. The government has planned to build 
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yearly 350,000 new apartments. Should each of 
these be occupied by four persons, theoretically 
120,000 apartments would become vacant due to 
death cases in the course of a year. If these, in 
turn, were occupied by newlyweds, there would be 
no apartments for some 350,000 young couples. 
On this basis, it is obvious that the housing prob- 
lem is not likely to be solved in the near future 
and will continue to be a crime causative. 


The fact that lack of living space and distress- 
ing living conditions are a source of crime cannot 
be overlooked. If the government wishes to pre- 
vent the radicalization of wide circles and the de- 
cline of cultural standards, resulting in increasing 
criminal delinquencies, more apartments must 
be built than previously planned. Building is a 
good financial investment for crime prevention. 
It is suggested that the total amount of money 
spent for the investigation and discovery of crime 
be compared with the cost of building a new small 
apartment! 


Unemployment is an important factor in crime. 
Not counting the unemployment family sponsors, 
there are 500,000 homeless and unemployed young 
people in the Federal Republic. At the end of 
December, 1950 the Bavarian labor offices regis- 
tered over 71,000 youthful applicants for whom 
no jobs were available. 


There is also a lack of school space. Following 
the war the education of youth became a greater 
social problem. It cannot be denied that an edu- 
cation is definitely necessary, especially during 
the first years of a child’s development. This 
individual care can only be given if there is suf- 
ficient space. To have 52 or more children in 
one classroom is untenable as to the educational 
standard of youth. Everything must be done to 
overcome the problem of insufficient school facil- 
ities. 


The greatest aim of the state should be to offer 
its youth a good professional education as a solid 
foundation for the normalization of their lives. 


Last year it was encouraging to have about 
53 million marks placed at the disposal of the 
Federal Youth Plan. Many attempts are being 
made by various organizations to alleviate the 
hardships of the young generation. The utmost 
must be done in that respect. 


Conditions of the war and post-war years have 
brought about for many of the young people dis- 
turbances and complexes in their physical, ethical, 
and professional development. The police, there- 
fore, are not only required to punish the delin- 
quents in accordance with existing laws, but also 
to make every effort to prevent juvenile crime 
through an informative, instruction program. The 
police are not, however, allowed to propagandize 
for special youth organizations or unions. 
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It is the concern of the state, the magistracy 
and institutions to do everything for the young 
people with respect to their education and capaci- 
ty to earn their living, thus alleviating prevailing 
conditions. A free development of youth is neces- 
sary; but we should proceed with a certain alert- 
ness. A warning sign of our times is to be found 
in such newspaper headlines as these: 


“Worthless literature leads children into crime” 
“Evil seed comes up 
“14-year old cut-throat” 
“The whey-faced murderer” 
“Youthful kidnapper” 
“8-year old committed 60 thefts” 
“Young murderer without remorse” 
“15-and 16-year old boys rape 9-year old girl 


” 


Real freedom requires judgment and under- 
standing. Who could presume, however, that 
these capacities exist in children in the process 
of development? 


In May last year the Director of the Lower 
Court, Dr. Preissler, wrote an article, wherein 
he discussed very clearly and understandably the 
problems of the juvenile penal law. Cause, atone- 
ment, and prevention was the main thought of 
this interesting article. 


In his search for useful criminal-sociological 
methods, Dr. Preissler came to the conclusion 
that juvenile delinquents fall into three different 
categories: 

1. The criminal person, as a product of natural 
tendency and heredity, 

2. The neglected, as a result of the social post- 
war conditions, and 

3. The misled, as a result of trash literature. 


He also emphasized that it is of utmost impor- 
tance to determine why a youngster becomes de- 
linquent and to make every effort for rehabilita- 
tion. 


Police effort has been made, especially since 
the end of the war, to gain the confidence of 
youth, to instruct them and thereby prevent de- 
linquency. It is not easy to overcome the fear 
of the police, inherited from generation to gene- 
ration. In this, worthwhile cooperation could be 
given by parents and educators. 


Although the high incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency in the Federal Republic is regrettable, we 
should not become discouraged. A decrease is 
expected with the improvement of general social 
standards. Not only something, but everything 
must be done for our youth—remembering that it 
is as dangerous to indulge children as to be too 
strict and harsh with them. 


It is absurd to say that juvenile delinquency 
after the war increased because of a general de- 
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MOTORIZED RESIDENTIAL PATROL 


more thorough than a man on foof... 


HERE’S nothing to match the patrolling efficiency 

of the mounted officer on a Harley-Davidson Servi- 
Car. He covers his beat more completely and more 
often than the walking officer . . . yet he’s motorized to 
move swiftly to any trouble spot. Motorists obey the law 
because they know he’s powered to catch offenders. 
Vandals and housebreakers avoid the area he patrols. 
And children love him just as they loved the old-fash- 
ioned officer on foot. 

The Servi-Car is compactly designed and sturdily built 
from the ground up to give you dependable, trouble-free 
service . . . wherever and whenever you need it. Ask 
your dealer for complete information or write us today. 


Har.ey-Davipson Moror Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 









generation of the German people. Yet, the youth 
problem is sufficiently serious to alert not only 
the police but every respectable citizen. 


One question recurs constantly. Who is respon- 
sible for juvenile crime and could it have been 
prevented? Police and court investigations prove 
that many juvenile offenses may be directly 
blamed upon the parents and educators. 


It should be mentioned that one-tenth of the 
total income in the Federal Republic is being spent 
for alcohol and tobacco, and that 70 per cent of 
all indecent assaults, which have increased three- 
fold to pre-war times, are being committed in a 
state of intoxication. 


One should never fail to consider the benefits 
of a well organized association of religious or 
lay nature to take the place of a real home for 
orphaned or deserted children. Such homes must, 
of course, have the atmosphere of an ideal family 
life. 


It is known from experience that punishment 
and atonement are necessary. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to determine whether a young person is be- 
ing bettered or ruined by it; whether harshness 
is more effective than kindness—for who is to 
recognize if the positive qualities in a person are 
only buried or if they no longer exist? 


Cooperation between parents, educators and 
leaders of youth organizations are of utmost im- 
portance in the prevention of criminal offenses. 
If every effort is made, with everyone realizing 
his responsibility, juvenile delinquency will soon 
decrease. 


Meanwhile, our youth might well consider the 
thought of the great German poet Goethe: 


“To live for his own tendency, that is mean, 
The noble minded strives for order and law.” 


Chief Ritterbecks forwarded this excerpt from 
a lecture recently given by him before judges, 
policemen, parents and educators, who—in com- 
mon with the people of the United States—sought 
through conferences to determine the causes of 
juvenile crime and its prevention. 


In his accompanying letter, the author writes: 
“With great interest I always read the articles by 
American police which appear in German maga- 
zines ‘and special literature. My visit in the 
United States and the experiences gained there 
are helping me considerably in following the 
thoughts expressed.” 


In the first six months of 1954, 26.6 percent of 
the drivers involved in Virginia’s fatal traffic 
crashes were known to have been drinking. Near- 
ly 16 percent of the pedestrians killed were known 
also to have been drinking—and of this percentage 
approximately one-third were below the age of 21. 
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Zualificatioud 


By Chief Marcus H. Miles 
Department of Police 
Sparrows Point, Maryland 


To “classify,” according to Webster’s Diction- 
ary, is “to group or segregate in classes which 
have systematic relations,’ and “classification” 
is the “act or result of classifying; systematic ar- 
rangement in classes.” To “qualify” is ‘“‘to exhibit 
a required degree of ability,” and “qualification” 
is “a condition that must be complied with for 
the attainment of a status.” 

It is classification that has made Pistol Matches 
so popular in recent years; the scores made in 
matches placing the shooter in the class his pro- 
ficiency indicates. 

Qualification bars are issued by many police 
departments to members who have shown varying 
degrees of skill with firearms. But when you 
see a qualification bar or decoration worn by a 
police officer, do you know how skillful a marks- 
man he is? 

His bar may indicate he is a Master, Expert, 
Sharpshooter or a Marksman. Still you do not 
know how competent he is and you cannot tell, 
unless you know the marksmanship requirements 
set up by that officer’s department. And that is 
the situation wherever you go. 

Some of the requirements for qualification are 
so ridiculously easy that the award is phony, a 
joke and deception. An officer that is capable 
surely takes no pride in a bar that is a delusion, 
and he will surely have a feeling of humiliation 
when with skilled marksman, who know how 
cheaply he won his bar. I have seen contestants 
in NRA Registered Matches wearing an “Expert” 
bar shooting in the Marksman Class. A man 
should never have to make excuses for the bar 
he wears. 

What is a good course of fire and target for 
police qualifications? I am not sure that I know 
and I have asked many people and the replies 
were varying and non-committal. 

The Sparrows Point Police Department, years 
ago, adopted the Camp Perry Course for our quali- 
fications, using, of course, the Standard American 
Timed and Rapid Fire Target, firing 10 shots 
each of Slow, Timed and Rapid fire, all at 25 
yards. Slow fire 5 shots in 214 minutes, Timed 
Fire 5 shots in 20 seconds and Rapid Fire 5 shots 
in 10 seconds, with the Service Arm (Colt Official 
Police, .38 Cal., 4 inch barrel). 

You do not have to make any excuse for a bar 
earned shooting that course—in fact, an officer 
can wear it with pride in his skill and accomplish- 
ment. 

I hope that sometime a standard course of fire 
and target can be adopted for police qualifications 
throughout the entire country. 


The Police Chief 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS 





Each year the period between June 15 and 
November 1 is known as “hurricane season” on 
the Texas Gulf Coast. Historically, the region 
is subject to sudden onslaughts of tropical storms 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 


When the Dow Chemical Company began build- 
ing its Texas Division in 1940 at Freeport, just 
two miles from the open Gulf, it recognized that 
there would be times when the imminence of hur- 
ricanes would compel the shutting down of the 
plants and evacuation of personnel. 


As a result, Dow began working to develop ac- 
curate methods of tracking storms so that the 
plants—which cover approximately 1,200 acres 
could be systematically shut down if the disturb- 
ances came close enough to Freeport to present 
dangers. 


Following the close of World War II, Dow 
purchased a radar set for hurricane tracking. 
During the war, it had been discovered that air- 
craft could avoid detection by some types of radar 
by hiding in heavy rainstorms—the rain itself 
gave the same type of radar indication as the air- 
craft did. Inasmuch as hurricanes are almost 
invariably accompanied by heavy rains which 
have a characteristic spiral pattern, it was a logi- 
cal development for radar to be used in this type 
of detection work. In all parts of the world, radar 
has never observed the spiral rain patterns in 
weather reconnaissance except in connection with 
hurricanes. 





Radar operations have proved a most useful 
tool to Dow. During the 14 years that Dow has 
been in Texas, there have been 70 hurricane 
alerts. Only on five occasions was the situation 
deemed serious enough to warrant a plant shut- 
down. Four of these occasions came before the 
radar was installed, and in only two of those times 
did a hurricane arrive. On the fifth occasion, 
the radar accurately indicated that the hurricane 
would hit Freeport. 


In plants the size of Dow’s, shutdowns are 
costly. The use of the radar has saved Dow many 
thousands of dollars that might have been un- 
necessarily spent if accurate information on a 
hurricane’s course were not available. 


Thus, every day during the hurricane season, 
the radar sweeps the Gulf with ranges extending 
to 300 miles. Information from the radar is chan- 
neled to the U. S. Weather Bureau, where it is 
used—along with information from various other 
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By A. T. Deere 
Superintendent of Industrial Security 
The Dow Chemical Company 


Freeport, Texas 


sources—in compiling reports and advisories. Up- 
to-the-minute Weather Bureau information on the 
progress of a storm is available at all times to 
Dow, so that shutdown and evacuation notice can 
be given in plenty of time. 

While accurate information is thus available, 
there are many other problems which a hurricane 
brings, not the least of them being the prepara- 
tions to batten down the plant hatches for the big 
blow. 


Under my chairmanship, Dow has set up a Gen- 
eral Hurricane Committee with nine subcommit- 
tees of plant personnel to handle the many activ- 
ities involved in a plant shutdown. 


The Hurricane Warning Subcommittee obtains 
timely and reliable information on the origin, in- 
tensity, and movement of hurricanes and issues 
regular reports to Dow management and other 
personnel. Particular emphasis is placed upon 
the need for the earliest possible warning—par- 
ticularly should a hurricane threaten to develop 
to a point where evacuation might be advisable. 





The Plant Operations Subcommittee establishes 
schedules and procedures for the shutdown and 
the resumption of operations and schedules motor 
transportation and radio equipment during the 
shutdown. 


The Evacuation and Transportation Subcom- 
mittee works out plans with public carriers to 
assure adequate transportation for the evacuation 
of employees from the area and makes arrange- 
ments with municipal, county, and state police 
officers for traffic policing. It also maintains 
close liaison with the Brazoria County Disaster 
Relief Committee of the American Red Cross. 


The Supply and Communication Facilities Sub- 
committee arranges for food and sleeping accom- 
modations for employees who stay in the plants 
during a shutdown and also provides radio and 
telephone communication facilities. 


The Hospital Subcommittee is charged with 
keeping the Dow Hospital in safe operation. 


The First Aid Subcommittee sets up and mans 
first aid stations at points within the plants where 
personnel are stationed during the shutdown. 


The Employee Information and Property Pro- 
tection Subcommittee advises employees in ad- 
vance of the plan for back-to-work notification, 
establishes outlying contact points to notify them 
when to return, disseminates hurricane advisories 
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NEW BOOKS IN THIS FIELD 


/ 


HANDBOOK OF | DAILY TRAINING BULLETIN OF THE 
EMERGENCY TOXICOLOGY: LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT: 


A Guide for the Identification, Consisting of Bulletins 1-173 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Poisoning W. H. PARKER, Chief of Police 


UNIQUE PRACTICAL FEA- 
TURE: The Review Questions 
From the viewpoint of the lab- and Answers for faster, easier 
oratory technician, the analytical —— studying for police promotion 
procedures given in this book examinations. “. .. No inservice 
will be most helpful in the iden- 
tification and evaluation of toxic 
agents. NEWER METHODS are 
given for the identification of 
poisons by means of their char- 
acteristic absorption spectra and 
more rapid estimations by means 
of the photo-electric colorimete: 
are detailed. (An American Lec- 
ture in Public Protection.) 


By SIDNEY KAYE, University of Virginia 


police training program of the 
future will be complete unless it 
makes full and constant use of 
the idea developed for daily 
training by the Los Angeles 
Police Department.” — August 
Vollmer. 


Handbook of 
EMERGE NCY 
POXICOLOG) 


284 pages, 232 illustrations 


$7.50, postpaid 
320 pages, 12 illustrations 





$5.75, postpaid 











POLICE WORK WITH JUVENILES A RECRUIT ASKS SOME QUESTIONS 





By JOHN P. KENNEY and DAN G. PURSUIT, By JOHN P. PEPER, Peace Officers Training, Sacramento 
both of the University of Southern California ANSWERS the questions most 

; : frequently asked by young men eS 
1. How to organize and admin- entering police service for the 


first time: When Should I Make 
an Arrest? How do I Investigate 
a Crime? Why do I Write Re- 
ports? How do I Interrogate a 
Suspect? What Are the Keys to 
My Advancement in the Police 
Profession? What Shall I Study? 
How Shall I Study? 


ister a good juvenile program in 
a police department. 2. How to 
individualize each case (includ- 
ing how to conduct a thorough 
investigation). 3. Preventing de- 
linquency through teamwork — 
shows how to work with all coin- 
munity resources to develop 
jointly a welfare and community 
program for all children, delin- 
quent or not. 


160 pages 
$4.50, postpaid 





396 pages, 5 illustrations P 
A Monograph in the 


Police Science Series, 
edited by V. A. Leonard 











$7.75, postpaid 
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and management information to employees, and 
provides general protection for plant facilities 
and employees. 


The Preparation, Repair, and Cleanup Subcom- 
mittee performs the functions indicated in its 
title. 


The writer is also the chairman of the Brazo- 
ria County Disaster Preparedness and Relief 
Committee of the Red Cross; thus, its activities 
and those of the Dow General Hurricane commit- 
tee are closely coordinated. 


During hurricane weather, the Red Cross com- 
mittee keeps in close touch with the Houston office 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, disseminating all 
available information to the public in the county 
through established contact points. Whenever 
possible, its bulletins are issued once a day when 
a storm is centered 500 or more miles from Free- 
port; every four hours when it is 250-500 miles 
away; and every two hours when it is centered 
less than 250 miles away. 


The flat coastal area for miles around Freeport 
is almost entirely evacuated in hurricanes, and 
thus transportation to safer areas is a key part 
of the committee’s plan. 


The committee has set up arrangements to have 
a train and buses available to evacuate those who 
do not have transportation of their own. They 
are taken to Houston or other towns outside of 
Brazoria: County. 


Following the evacuation and during the hurri- 
canes, the committee keeps representatives on 24 
hour duty at various places where past experience 
indicates there will be a concentration of Brazoria 
County people. The contact offices are utilized 
for advising the evacuees of conditions in their 
local communities, giving them Weather Bureau 
information, assisting families who have become 
separated during evacuation, and supplying them 
with information on road and other conditions be- 
fore their return. 


Various community agencies and organizations, 
including service clubs, amateur radio operators, 
churches, veterans’ organizations, the county med- 
ical association, schools, and local, county, and 
state governments, all have pre-arranged parts 
to play if disaster strikes Brazoria County. 


Motor vehicle owners pay out more than $3,- 
600,000,000 annually in insurance premiums, ac- 
cording to the American Fidelity and Casualty 
Company. 

Forty-five percent of the population of the 
United States is concentrated in 115 counties, 
which hold 45 per cent of all automobiles and 30 
percent of all motor trucks.—Transportation 
Safety. 
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REPORT ON INTERPOL CONFERENCE 


Forty-seven countries sent 114 delegates to the 
International Police Organization—Interpol— 
held in Rome, Italy, October 9 to 14. Among the 
representatives and guests from the United States 
attending was Chief U. E. Baughman, United 
States Secret Service. 

The following report of action taken at the Con- 
ference is excerpted from the Police Chronicle and 
Constabulary World (London). 

Main conclusion of the meeting was that cap- 
tains of aircraft should be given the same judi- 
cial powers as the captains of ships, to apply when 
aircraft make forced landings in localities where 
there is no efficient police force. Interpol will ask 
international bodies to draw up a treaty for all 
member nations to regulate powers of air cap- 
tains, as well as to speed up cooperation between 
police at airports. 

Concern was expressed by the Conference of 
an apparent outbreak of sexual crime through- 
out Europe, and more particularly in France, 
Britain, Scandinavia and Western Germany. 

The report on narcotics reflected that much 
opium, morphine and hemp was coming from the 
Middle East; France and Italy are the center of 
supply for cocaine, with Marseilles serving as the 
biggest drug clearing house; Lebanon is the main 
source of all drugs smuggled into Europe; and 
“traffic through Israel is reviving.” 

The reliability of the lie detector in police in- 
terrogation was discussed, with many differences 
of opinion expressed. Other action by the Con- 
ference urged more vigorous international effort 
to check the use of forged or stolen passports, and 
-alled on member governments to tighten up ar- 
rangements for passing information quickly to 
Interpol, with a special office in each country 
handling international crime. 

Executive chief of Interpol is Mons. Marcel 
Sicot, Inspector-General of the French Surete 
Nationale, who announced to the delegates that 
within a few months the organization will be able 
to flash news about crooks around the world. In- 
terpol will have its own radio station, now being 
built at Pomponne, near Paris. 

Reports to the American Municipal Association 
as of November, 1954, indicate 10 states have 
1,350 miles of toll roads in operation, constructed 
at a cost of $1.5 billion. Another 1,400 miles of 
toll roads, presently under construction or for 
which bonds have already been sold by 13 states, 
7 of which have toll routes in operation, will cost 
$2.4 billion upon completion. Twenty-four states 
have set up agencies and authorized the study and 
planning of over 5,000 more toll road miles, esti- 
mated to cost $5.6 billion. Fifteen of these states 
have toll roads in operation, under construction 
or financed. 
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POLICE TAPE RECORDER and 
INVESTIGATION UNIT 


FAUROT No. 840 
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Designed Exclusively for = 


POLICE WORK 





INSTALL YOUR OWN CONFIDENTIAL HOOK-UP 


Simply plug it into a permanent hook-up with your 
Interrogation Room, Cell Block, Detention Room, etc. 


Use it also as a PORTABLE for outside work. Two telephone pick-up methods are provided for police 
Manual controls insure Fool-Proof operation and true work, 
voice reproduction. Up to two hours may be recorded on one spool. 


Microphone for desk and conference work has a special Two recording speeds—334” and 7/2” per second. 
extension cord. Tape may be erased and reused over and over again. 


The concealment microphone is for distant pick-ups. Fast forward and rewind insures 
Headphones afford silent monitoring and reception. speed in locating points of con- Price $395: 
Listen to conversations with or without recording same. versation on tape. 
Records only what you want by headphone monitoring. Electronic devices and starters for Complete 
Public Address control will amplify pick-ups with or use with the above are available 

without recording. on special order. AS ILLUSTRATED 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 











Discusses Control of Radio Systems 
Police us Private 


There has been much talk pro and con the ques- 
tion of the propriety of lease and maintenance 
contracts, much of it intemperate and conducted 
without adequate consideration of the facts. No 
one as yet has really questioned the right of a 
licensee to enter into lease and maintenance con- 
tracts. What is questioned is whether under such 
contracts the licensee loses his ability to carry 
out his responsibility. What I shall endeavor to 
do is to explore the factual situation in such a 
manner as to make it possible for you to reach 
your own conclusions as to whether and under 
what circumstances that right may properly be 
exercised. 





Before discussing contracts I would like to dis- 
cuss responsibilities. 


The responsibility most important to you is 
that which the administration of a police depart- 
ment, a fire department, a municipality or state 
has to its taxpayers. The chief of police, aided 
and supported by the city fathers, has the respon- 
sibility to see that his police department is ready, 
able and willing to enforce the law, in spite of 
hell or high water. He should consider carefully 
whether any arrangement he may make would 
impair his ability to carry out this responsibility. 
This is true whether the arrangement is reduced 
to writing in the form of a lease or maintenance 
contract, or is in an unwritten understanding 
over and above the terms of that contract. 


In addition to this responsibility, of course, 
there is a responsibility in which I am greatly 
interested. That is the responsibility of a licensee 
under the Communications Act for the proper 
operation of a licensed radio station. This re- 
sponsibility cannot be relinquished directly or’in- 
directly without the prior consent of the Commis- 
sion. It makes no difference what the salesman 
for a service company says about his ability to 
take care of things—even though he assures the 
licensee that as far as the licensee is concerned 
this apparatus will be just like another telephone, 
and that he will have no further worries with 
the FCC or anyone else. When the chips are 
down, if the station is improperly operated or is 
involved in a violation, it will be the licensee who 
has to answer to the Commission. He will be un- 
able to get out from under by saying that “Jim 
told me everything would be taken care of.” 


For many years police departments have leased 
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Colonel Edwin L. White, Chief of the FCC 
Radio 
gave this address before the 1954 Conference 


Safety and Special Services Bureau, 


of the Associated Police Communication Officers 


equipment and entered into contracts for the 
maintenance of that equipment. It has been said 
that there is nothing basically wrong with such 
contracts. To an extent this may be true, but, 
certainly, if a man does not own equipment, re- 
gardless of the nature of his contract with the 
person who does, he loses some measure of contro] 
over that equipment. And if a.man cannot hire 
and fire the people who are maintaining his equip- 
ment, he has lost some measure of.capacity to in- 
sure the technical quality of the operation of that 
equipment regardless of the terms of the contract. 
The important question is whether the loss is ma- 
terial—whether the gains more than compensate 
for the loss. 


With respect to equipment contracts, and I 
think they should be discussed separately from 
the maintenance contracts, there are many varia- 
tions. If it seems most important for you 
to exercise your right to lease your equip- 
ment, do not forget your responsibilities. Whether 
a conditional sale or outright rental contract is 
used, it must insure the licensee’s right to do with 
the equipment as he pleases in exactly the same 
manner as if he owned it. 


Suppose a supplier offers a rental or sales con- 
tract and then puts all kinds of gimmicks in it 
which impair the rights of the licensee, such as 
right of repossession under other circumstances 
than failure to meet payments, right to supervise 
maintenance, etc. Do you want to give up your 
responsibility to the taxpayer? Do you want to 
take the chance of violating the law defining your 
responsibility to the FCC? 


Or should you say, “You’re leasing this equip- 
ment to me to use as I see fit. If-you think your 
property rights are being invaded by the way 
I use it, you may have recourse to civil suit, but 
I cannot tolerate a situation in which you can 
come in without warning and interfere with 
my ability to render service to my principals.” 


Insofar as the necessity to hold control in the 
hands of the licensee the maintenance contract 
is the same. However, it may be more difficult 
under such a contract to insure ability to carry 
out such responsibility. It is true, if you are run- 
ning a small fleet and if a taxicab company, a 
telephone company, a power company, or some 
other organization in your city is also running a 
fleet of similar vehicles, it will be much cheaper 
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PUBLIC SAFETY RADIO SYSTEMS... 


How Complex? 


One village police radio car and its 
associated base station does not con- 
stitute a complex communications sys- 
tem. However, when the radio system 
includes additional cars, trucks, mo- 
torcycles, ambulances, boats or planes 
plus point-to-point and repeater facil- 
ities, it becomes necessary to employ 
suitable equipment for each applica- 
tion to achieve a completely integrated 
functional radio system. For every 
application, routine and complex, in 
city, county and state communica- 
tions systems, there are custom-de- 
signed yet mass-produced Motorola 
units to fulfill the specific requirements. 


PORTABLES 
Wherever an officer can ride, walk or 
crawl, he can carry communications. 
From the pocket-size ‘‘Handie-Micro- 
Talkie’’* transmitter through the com- 
plete line of ‘‘Handie-Talkie’’* hand- 
carried and pack set two-way radio 
models, there is a self-contained, bat- 
tery-powered portable unit available 
for every need. 
*Registered Motorola trademark 





Portable Handie-Talkie® Radiophone 


MOBILES 
Therearethe ‘Universal Uni-Channel’’ 
models featuring the interchangeable 
6/12 volt all-vibrator power supply 
available in 25 watt models for the 40 
mc. band and 10 and 25 watt models 
for the 160 mc. band. Of course, there 
is also the companion self-contained 
under-dash mount model for each of 
the trunk mount models. 

If you require higher transmitter 
power, ‘‘Universal Uni-Channel”’ mod- 
els are available in a 50-60 watt 40 mc. 
mobile model with an all-vibrator 6/12 
volt power supply. 


Still available is the full series of 30 
and 60 watt ‘“‘Sensicon’’ mobile models 
with a dynamotor-vibrator power 
supply. 





Typical Mobile Unit 


An improved version of the Motor- 
ola 450-470 mc. mobile unit with 18- 
20 watts RF output for the UHF ser- 
vices is available with the 6/12 volt 
all-vibrator power supply. 


provides higher power in any locally 
controlled type of installation. 

To place your antenna in its opti- 
mum location, you may require a re- 
motely controlled installation. At- 
tractive upright indoor cabinet or 
weather-proof cabinet base stations, 
controlled via wire line from one or 
more remote consoles fill this need. 

For multi-channel point-to-point 
service, Motorola 960 and 6000 mc. 
microwave provides a practical 
solution. 

To this array of equipment must be 
added all of the many required varia- 
tions; mobile and base station receivers 
for one-way communications, multi- 
frequency models for three-way com- 
munications, models designed specifi- 
cally for two and three wheel motor- 
cycles, models with 10 watts of receiv- 
er audio output for disaster units and 
riot squads, ““QUIK-CALL?”’ selective 
signalling systems to automatically 
monitor a channel for specific calls, 
quality ‘““matched set’’ accessories such 
as harmonic filters, resonant cavities, 
antennas of all the preferred types, mi- 
crophones, speakers and many other 
items to make the overall installation 
a functional system. 

To complete the picture, there are 
Motorola communications engineers 
in all parts of the country to give you 
personalized aid. There are factory 





Motorola Custom Dispatcher Installation 


BASE STATIONS 
For smaller systems, the ‘“‘Uni-Chan- 
nel’? AC Utility base station makes a 
compact, semi-portable, locally con- 
trolled installation. The familiar Mo- 
torola 30 and 60 watt desk-top console 





"Saddle bag” Type Cycle Mount 





parts and service depots to provide 
you with rapid efficient handling of 
both routine and urgent requirements 
for replacement parts. And, if you 
should need it, there is the Motorola 
maintenance contract implemented by 
the factory supervised national ser- 
vice organization providing you with 
complete or back-up service. 

Complex, yes! It takes an experi- 
enced, specialized organization to fur- 
nish you with all of the varied radio 
communications needs of the nation’s 
public safety agencies. 

And, Motorola stands ready to meet 
any and all requirements. Whatever 
you need in radio communications, 
wherever you need it, consult your 
local Motorola Radio Communica- 
tions Engineer or write, wire or phone. 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Phone: SPaulding 2-6500 














for two or more of you to pool your interests, 
equip a single maintenance shop and share the 
use of a single facility. 


But if that is done, if a fire truck or a police 
car’s equipment breaks down what assurance have 
you that it will be fixed right away? Perhaps 
some other job is on the bench. Further, suppos- 
ing you were in such an organization and the 
employees involved get in a serious argument, 
not with you, but with your partner, and go on 
strike, what happens to you? You have the right 
to endeavor to make a contract that has these 
answers if you wish, but when you do, do not 
forget your responsibilities. 


There is another point to be remembered in 
both equipment and maintenance contracts. Sup- 
posing you enter into a contract which leaves you 
responsible and is entirely satisfactory to start 
with, but at the end of the contract, say one, two, 
three or four years later, you decide that some 
other contractor offers a more advantageous 
scheme, or that it is more advantageous to own 
and operate your own equipment, or perhaps the 
contract is now renewable on a reasonable basis. 


Will you be able to change contractors or in- 
stall your own equipment and establish your own 
maintenance facilities simultaneously with the 
withdrawal of the old contractor, or will there 
be a hiatus? And if there is a hiatus, is it im- 
portant? Or have your operations become so de- 
pendent upon, and so integrated with, radio that 
the withdrawal of radio communication courts 
disaster? Also, suppose that an apparently reli- 
able and solvent contractor fails and goes out 
of business, are you protected? If you have a 
performance bond, how will the bondsman take 
over without a delay? 


There is another phase to the lease and main- 
tenance contract which has been disturbing to 
many people. That is the offer of common car- 
riers to render a service on frequencies allocated 
for non-common carrier use. This uneasiness 
has been abetted by the attitude of some of the 
common carriers involved. They are not content 
to be purveyors of equipment and technical skill 
as are other organizations, but seem to think that 
they are rendering a telephone communications 
service such as they could offer on their own fre- 
quencies. 


For example, I just saw an advertisement of 
one of the major telephone companies regarding 
a system that is operated, presumably, under a 
lease and maintenance contract for the benefit 
of one of our industrial licensees. This litera- 
ture spoke of the “X telephone company’s private 
radio system” which it is now making available 
to selected organizations. I’m afraid the licensee 
of such a system will suddenly wake up to the 
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fact that what he has is not a system for which 
the telephone company is responsible, but one for 
which he is individually responsible and that he 
may have stated under oath, on an application 
which had been stuck under his nose for signa- 
ture, that he controlled the system, which he in 
fact does not control. 


All of the safety and special radio services in 
allocation hearings have requested, and have been 
given, frequencies suitable to satisfy in part their 
particular desires. In securing this allocation it 
was represented, among other things, that the 
common carrier communication system was in- 
appropriate to meet their demands. The police 
and fire departments’ pleas were that the fre- 
quencies could not be shared with people having 
other interests—that when a police or fire de- 
partment wanted communication, it wanted it 
immediately and could not wait for some alleged- 
ly frivolous call to be completed, nor could it even 
wait to be connected through a switchboard oper- 
ator. What happens to this argument if at some 
future date we find that the police departments 
are not in fact running their communication sys- 
tems, but have turned them over to someone else 
and actually consider their communications sys- 
tem as being in the same category as the private 
telephone exchange which they lease from the 
telephone company? 


In still another field it is necessary to consider 
responsibilities in connection with your rights. 
All the radio users who have organized radio 
communication systems are repeatedly faced with 
requests to assume communication duties over 
and above those provided for under the philosophy 
by which frequencies are assigned. At the pre- 
sent moment, insofar as the police and fire de- 
partments are concerned, these requests stem 
largely from disaster and civil defense people 
and frequently are framed in such a manner as 
to make it extremely difficult for a chief to turn 
them down without assuming the label of obstruc- 
tionist. You all know that a radio frequency 
channel, or for that matter any communication 
channel, has a limited capacity. Unfortunately, 
in the case. of radio, when the channel capacity is 
reached there is no quick and convenient way of 
stringing another line to provide additional facil- 
ities. 


As a result, if a police department or a fire 
department agrees to assume additional communi- 
cation loads for the benefit of another interest, 
when disaster strikes it may be necessary to 
choose between the handling of the communica- 
tions of the host or of the guest. 


I am not talking about hypothetical cases. In 
one area in the recent nationwide alert, arrange- 
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pny your patrolmen can report trouble 
fast with the Gamewell Police Signaling System 


To insure adequate patrol of policed areas... to 
give patrolmen, mounted police and _ plain- 
clothes men fast, secret communications. . . get 
the facts about the Gamewell Police Signaling 
System. 

Many Gamewell Systems in use today also 
have ‘“‘Citizens’ Call Features” so that citizens 
on the street may call headquarters in emer- f 
gencies. 

This system enables headquarters to sum- 
mon any patrolman, or group of patrol- 
men, at any time of the day or night. 

A booklet describing the many features of 


the system is yours for the asking. Just write 
for your copy of the Gamewell Police Signaling 
Booklet. 


iy THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 


for quick protective action 
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Editor’s note: Mr. Bennett, a former police of- 
ficer of Lincoln, Neb., and a member of the first 
graduating class of the traffic police administra- 
tion course of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, attended the recent Conference on 
Safer Living conducted by the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company. Excerpts of Mr. 
Bennett’s interesting report on this conference 
are given here. 

The Conference on Safer Living attempted to 
foretell the conditions that will confront the 
American motorist in 1975 and to draw up a blue- 
print of preventive measures to keep the toll of 
deaths and injuries on our highways within rea- 
sonable limits. 


The conference was attended by automotive, 
highway, and safety engineers, law enforcement 
officials, educators, psychologists, and economists. 
It was a symposium in the true sense of the word. 
No attempt was made to gain complete agreement 
on any of the scores of topics discussed. Instead, 
every conclusion was arrived at through the me- 
dium of consensus. Despite the wide variety of 
professional interests represented .... unity of 
thought regarding what to expect in 1975 was 
the rule, rather than’ the exception. 


Regarding the number of Americans who will 
die in street and highway accidents during the 
year 1975, the consensus was: 


If we apply the know-how of highway accident 
prevention which we have already developed at 
a pace in keeping with the increased number and 
use of motor vehicles, this nation should be able 
to “hold the line” at present numerical levels of 
traffic deaths. We will continue for the next 20 
years to kill an average of between thirty-five and 
forty thousand Americans every year in traffic. 
To accomplish this, the conferees agreed, a re- 
duction of the traffic fatality rate (number of 
traffic deaths per 100 million vehicle miles of 
travel) must be reduced by more than one-half— 
from 7 to 3. The latter rate is practically an ac- 
complished fact in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New Jersey, it was pointed out. 


It was agreed that if there is any relaxing of 
effort the number of traffic deaths will reach 
50,000 a year by 1975. If the present highway 
death rate continues for the next 20 years, 800,- 
000 persons, equal to one-tenth of the population 
of New York City, will be killed, and the number 
injured will equal the total population of New 
England, plus New York and New Jersey. 
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By Richard O. Bennett 
Director, Automotive Division 
National Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies of Chicago 


In discussing the social, political, and economic 
aspects of motor transportation, there was general 
agreement on the following: 

Population shifts—During the next 20 years, 
the shift from cities to suburban areas will con- 
tinue, but the population of major cities will re- 
main static or increase, because the homes va- 
cated by families moving to the suburbs will be 
occupied by families moving into cities from rural 
areas. 

Number of vehicles—By 1975, the total number 
of cars, trucks, and buses will exceed 85 million. 

Mileage—tThe total miles driven in the U. S. 
will double in the next 20 years—jumping from 
600 billion to 1 trillion, 200 billion miles. 

Automobile size—The recent trend 
small (European-type) cars will be 
Americans want big cars. 

Number of drivers—Persons driving automo- 
biles will increase greatly, even though it was 
estimated that 90 per cent of persons who are. old 
enough, capable of driving and free to do so (not 
in institutions) are driving today. It was also 
estimated that one-third of the drivers today are 
women and that one-third of the women are driv- 
ers. By 1975, many more old people will be driv- 
ing, since persons driving today will continue to 
drive after 65 years of age. 

Horsepower race—There was no indication by 
the representatives of automobile manufacturers 
that the end of the “horsepower race”’ is in sight. 


toward 
reversed. 





It was intimated that it will come, however. ~ It,3 


was pointed out that the “advertised” horsepower 
of a vehicle is no indication of the amount of drive 
shaft horsepower. available, nor is it any indica- 
tion of top speed. Such things as air condition- 
ing units, power steering, and low pressure tires, 
are horsepower. stealers. It takes an increase 
of from 5 to 7 units of horsepower to increase the 
top speed of the vehicle one mile per hour. It was 
brought out that the complaint against car man- 
ufacturers is not because of the horsepower but 
because of the advertising of higher speeds 
through increased power. 

Safety devices—The automobile industry, dur- 
ing the next 20 years, will continue research in 
an effort to make vehicles safer to operate. It 
was pointed out that 1955 models are equipped 
with new and better sealed-beam headlights. 


(A limited number of copies of Mr. Bennett’s 
complete report are available. Single copies will 
be sent to IACP members as long as the supply 
lasts. Write: IACP Traffic Division, 1704 Judson 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.) 
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How New York City Abolished The “Fix” 


“The “(raffie Courte 
ptud “She Police 


The police officer and the Judge of a Criminal 
Court have much in common—they have a joint 
responsibility—the responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of our penal laws. 


One of the finest books ever written on New 
York City’s Magistrates’ Courts is a book entitled 
“The Tribunes of the People” by.Raymond Moley. 
In his opening chapter, Moley traces the origin 
of the office of Magistrate. He reminds us that 
historically a Magistrate performed the*functions 
of a police officer, serving as arresting officer, 
detective, prosecutor and committing magistrate. 
But then with the development of the professional 
police force in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Magistrate ceased to perform most of 
these functions and became essentially a judicial 
officer. Moley then proceeds to emphasize the 
fact that today the Magistrate’s primary function 
is to protect the innocent and the weak from op- 
pression by the powerful. 


No one will seriously quarrel with Moley’s em- 
phasis on this basic obligation of a criminal judge. 
But he might well have added that the judge has 
another and very important function—and that 
is to give the police his fullest support when they 
are right. The best work of the police can largely 
be negated by a judiciary which fails to discharge 
this responsibility. 


Especially is this true in the field of traffic en- 
forcement. No single fact has had a more de- 
moralizing effect upon our communities than the 
feeling that traffic offenses are trivial and the 
motorist need never worry so long as he can “put 
in the fix.” 


The “fixing” of traffic tickets is almost a na- 
tional pastime. And New York City, where over 
a million and a half summonses are now issued 
annually, was long the undisputed capital of the 
sport. Today, however, New York is one of the 
few cities where you can neither fix nor forget 
a traffic ticket. 


Actually, I marvel at the patience and good 
humor of the average traffic cop. In this con- 
nection, I am reminded of a story one of my col- 
leagues tells on himself. Some years ago, as a 
passenger in a friend’s car, he was riding along 
one of New York’s highways. A motorcycle cop 


Address before the 61st Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, New Orleans, 
La., Sept. 29, 1954. 
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By Hon. John M. Murtagh ; 
Chief City Magistrate 
New York, New York 


drew alongside and directed the car to pull to the 
curb. The officer then proceeded to take out 
his summons book and issue a ticket for speed- 
ing. At this point, my friend got out of the car, 
and approaching the officer explained that he 
was a City Magistrate. The cop stopped writing 
long enough to say: ‘“That’s good, you'll have no 
trouble ‘fixing’ this one.” 

When I begame Chief Magistrate of the City 
of New York, I assumed the administrative re- 
sponsibility over some 54 courts throughout the 
city. Nine of these deal exclusively with traffic. 
Because I was aware that New York City’s Traf- 
fic Courts did not enjoy the best reputation and be- 
cause I was conscious of the importance of the 
traffic court system, I have devoted a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time and energy in the last five 
years to the proper administration of these courts. 


My initial approach to the reform of the Traf- 
fic Courts was to assign to these courts judges of 
unquestionable integrity—judges who knew how 
to say “NO” to their best friends with the most 
plausible excuses. After I was in office a few 
months, I began to get a feeling that there was 
an air of disappointment in certain places, that 
things in the Traffic Courts had not shaped up 
as some people had hoped they would. I remem- 
ber, for example, the disappointment of a Bronx 
political leader whom I met, for the first time, 
at a newspapermen’s outing. After pointing out 
that “the boys” were having a little difficulty in 
Bronx Traffic Court, he said quite frankly to me, 
“T can understand your problem. You have to 
stay out of trouble, but why can’t you give us a 
regular fellow every fourth or fifth week.” Well, 
this message from the boys told me that it was 
not enough to have the court properly presided 
over 80 or 90 percent of the time (the boys could 
get adjournments and wait for openings), the 
court had to be protected all the time, if it was 


to be a court of integrity. 


The first day, literally the first day I was in 
office, I had a visit from an emissary from City 
Hall. The Mayor who had appointed me was still 
Mayor of New York, and this fellow came in the 
front door with his quota. of tickets. Well, he 
went out as fast as he came %n. 


Now, this is no reflection on my predecessor, 
Edgar Bromberger. I think he was the greatest 
Chief Magistrate New York City ever had. The 
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privilege-seeker had been dealing not with him 
but with some of the court’s clerical personnel, 
When I took office, the chiseler had the misguided 
notion that he could get in by way of the front 
door. Well, as I said, he entered the front door, 
but he went out as fast as he came in. 

The great thing that Edgar Bromberger con- 
tributed to the Traffic Courts of the City of New 
York was the introduction of a system of business- 
machines that gives control to the judges. 

When I was Commissioner of Investigation of 
the City of New York, Bromberger was worried 
about the Traffic Courts. He told me about his 
problems, and asked me to investigate. I did and 
discovered in about two months that he had rea- 
son for concern. There was fixing in the court. 
Although it was widespread, it was so petty that 
I doubted it could be proved from the standpoint 
of criminal law. Its existence was in the main 
due to faulty administration. Very uncharitably, 
I threw the problem right back in Bromberger’s 
lap. In fairness to him, let me now say he met 
the challenge. After wrestling with the prob- 
lem for about three years and after taking it up 
with people like Watson of the International Busi- 
ness Machine Company, he persuaded the Budget 
Director and the Mayor to give him the where- 
withal to solve it. And, only two weeks before 
he left office, there were installed in the Traffic 
Courts those wonderful IBM machines—F ranken- 
stein monsters they are to most people, myself in-- 
cluded. 

I was seated in my office just a week or two 
after I assumed office (and I had not yet seen 
these strange machines) when one of my col- 
leagues, a fellow who had spent almost a quarter 
of a century on the bench, came in to give me 
some fatherly advice. After some preliminary 
small talk, he got around to the subject of these 
machines. He then expressed the opinion that 
they were a great waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
I listened. Then I invited him to look over the 
machines with me. As we watched them perform- 
ing their electronic wonders, he dismissed them 
with a few derisive comments. What a lot of 
hypocritical nonsense this was. Why punch this 
card and that card. The court had gotten along 
very well without this sort of thing for years. 

Well, it wasn’t difficult to guess what was real- 
ly on his mind. Frankly, the sight of these mon- 
sters was enough to worry anyone who had ideas 
of deviating from the straight and narrow path. 
The damned things, you just pushed buttons and 
they gave you the whole history of what some 
guy had been doing with his car for months. Well, 
we had a pleasant talk about how wonderful the 
machines were mechanically. There was no dis- 
puting that. And that was that. 


About three months later, there was an in- 
teresting sequel to this conversation. I was sit- 
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The Police Chief 


ting in another court when Larry Vetrano, the 
Chief Clerk of the Magistrates’ Courts, walked 
into the courtroom and headed for the bench. Vet- 
rano is one of the great personalities of the Mag- 
istrates’ Courts. A civil servant devoted to the 
cause of good government, a lawyer by profession, 
he has only one interest—to do his job. Vetrano 
informed me that my learned colleague was sit- 
ting in Traffic Court, though he had not been as- 
signed there, and that he was giving his attention 
to a number of special matters there. 


I immediately sent for the Judge and when he 
arrived I talked to him straight from the shoulder. 
He was so pleasant and seemingly undisturbed, I 
thought this was probably much ado about noth- 
ing on my part. But when I got back to my cham- 
bers, I asked the clerk of Traffic Court to check 
with the machines and bring in all the cases the 
learned gentleman had disposed of during his 
brief service as a volunteer. 


The clerk, who had no knowledge of what my 
colleagues had been up to, came up with a dozen 
cases. After examining them, I sent for the Mag- 
istrate and I told him to void every disposition 
he had made. With considerable reluctance, he 
complied. The following day I sent for the clerk 
and asked him to make sure there were no other 
cases they had disposed of. The clerk returned 
with a dozen additional cases. I had these void- 
ed too. I then reported the entire incident to the 
court which exercises disciplinary authority over 
our courts. After I had done that, I éonvened 
all my colleagues and told them that regardless 
of what impression they had of me (I had been 
in office only about six months) there was only 
one thing I would ask any of them to do. That 
was to do as the law and their consciences dictated. 
And I told them to do this as if their every act 
could be witnessed by anyone in the city. I told 
them, in short, that I would not preside over a 
court to which the faintest suspicion of corruption 
could be attached. I told them that, while I was 
Chief Magistrate, there never would be such a 
thing as a “traffic fix.” 


I then reorganized the clerical personnel in 
charge of the Traffic Courts. I took the Upper 
Manhattan Traffic Court, consolidated it with 
Downtown Traffic Court, and moved it into the 
building where I spend most of my time. It was 
now under my thumb. I took a court clerk who 
had risen to that position from court interpreter 
and put him in charge of that unified court. He 
had cleaned up Women’s Court for me and I knew 
he would do a good job on the new assignment. 
Incidentally, the unified court now disposes of 
more than fifty percent of all the traffic sum- 
mons in the city. At last, I felt, I was on my way. 


For the next three months, day in and day out, 
I presided in the new Manhattan Traffic Court. 
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When I first sat there, over three years ago, I 
would occasionally notice the presence of a politi- 
eal leader or a neighborhood character but soon 
these unwanted hangers-on began to disappear. 


With the control given to us by the IBM ma- 
chines, we, the Magistrates, now enforce com- 
pliance. I won’t attempt to explain just how these 
machines give us control. Frankly, I don’t know 
the mechanics in detail. All I know is that I 
press a buzzer and ask for anything under the sun 
on the face of any affidavit ever sworn to in a 
complaint against a motorist, and I get it in a 
matter of split seconds. As far as the work of 
any of our Traffic Courts is concerned, I can ask 
for statistics for any month or any year and I 
will have just what I want in an hour. In short, 
I have complete control—a control in which the 
human factor plays an almost negligible part. 





From the very beginning of our campaign to 
bring about compliance, we have implemented the 
work of these machines with a program of public 
education. In my opinion, there is nothing more 
important to the judicial system than letting the 
people of a large city like New York know that 
its courts are on the level, that you can neither 
fix nor forget a traffic ticket. Ever since the 
automobile was invented, car owners have been 
brought up in the tradition that if you are a smart 
guy, Traffic Court means nothing. Our reform 
was designed to overcome this tradition—the code 
of chiselers. We had to teach every one of the 
eight million residents of the city that the tradi- 
tion was ancient history—that now we all stand 
equal before the law, whether we are Councilmen, 
Congressmen or scrubwomen. This re-education 
was important, important to the whole judicial 
system. Most people do not judge the judicial 
system by what a Supreme Court Justice does. 
Most everyone gets this impression of a judge 
from the conduct of a Traffic Court Judge. 


Here I am reminded of an incident that occur- 
red about a year after I had been in office. Not 
enough time had elapsed to convince the “boys” 
that I really meant what I said. An old line Tam- 
many leader who at one time had been Secretary 
of the Hall paid me a visit in my chambers. At 
the time he was secretary to a City Court Judge. 
I have almost never seen anyone more obviously 
burned up. He explained that he had parked his 
Packard limousine overnight in front of his home 
on the lower east side of Manhattan. Knowing 
that it was a so-called restricted area (parking 
virtually verboten), he placed a card on the wind- 
shield advising the world that the car was parked 
on official business by order of a City Court 
Judge. Along about 7 A. M. one of New York’s 
finest not only placed a green ticket ($15.00 
please) on the car, he also removed the card evi- 
dencing the official position of the motorist. On 
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top of all that, he communicated with the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation and had them'convey my 
friend’s lovely car to the pound. (There is an 
additional $10 charge for this service.) The po- 
litical big shot spent five minutes denouncing the 
effrontery of New York’s finest, and then threw 
the green ticket across the desk to me. He ex- 








fore one of my colleagues, and paid with interest 
for his arrogance. 

Yes, some people learn very slowly. It was less 
than two years ago when I was addressing an 
audience on this same. subject out in Sheepshead 
Bay in Brooklyn. Being the principal speaker, 
I talked at length. I denounced ticket “fixing” 
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plained that the ticket didn’t concern him—I 
would take care of that. That ticket boomeranged 
back across the desk. A check was made with 
the IBM machine and it soon appeared that he 
owed for a half dozen other parking summonses. 
He was promptly arraigned in Traffic Court, be- 
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from every angle. I even pointed out that it vi- 
olated fundamental morality. My remarks drew 
enthusiastic applause. I left the auditorium con- 
vinced that at least I had made my position quite 
clear to my audience. On the way out, I stepped 
into the men’s room. I was followed by one of my 
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audience who proceeded to explain that he was a 
member of the bar, and that he had two parking 
tickets. I interrupted to inquire whether the 
room looked like a court room, and departed 
wondering just what one must do to change the 
public attitude toward traffic tickets. 


Over twenty percent of New York traffic sum- 
monses a year used to be ignored by violators; a 
high proportion of the remaining were ‘‘fixed.” 
Everybody got in on the fix. Today, high-ranking 
Tammany chiftains, upper-echelon city officials 
(including a former Magistrate with 14 tickets), 
persons prominent in society, show business and 
sports pay fines right along with the citizens who 
don’t “know” anybody. 


Flagrant offenders have been fined from $1500 
to $4400—plus jail terms and license revocation 
in appropriate cases—for flouting the law by 
ignoring as many as 80 tickets. They have learn- 
ed the hard way that traffic tickets are like an- 
tiques; the older they get, the more they cost. 
Every time one of these spectacular cases is re- 
ported in the papers, hundreds of other delin- 
quents swarm into court to pay up voluntarily. 
We are presently getting compliance with 95 per 
cent of all summonses issued, and daily we are 
catching up with the remaining 5 per cent. 


Here I wish to pay tribute to the outstanding 
cooperation of New York’s finest—without which 
this reform could never have taken place. Count- 
less illustrations of this devotion to duty could be 
cited, but I shall mention just one. 


Some two years ago, one evening when I was 
sitting in Night Court, a man known as Shelton 
Lawrence was arraigned before me on twelve 
traffic summonses. I didn’t know it, but Saul J. 
Allen, the Director of our Traffic Summons Con- 
trol Bureau, was interested in him. 


The defendant looked like a good-natured, easy- 
going young man. He seemed to have become 
involved in a comparatively trivial series of vi- 
olations and I felt sorry for him. A cop had 
brought him in by the scruff of the neck. After 
doing some quick figuring, I decided that the 
maximum fine should be about $250, and in ad- 
journing the case for Traffic Court on a subse- 
quent date that was the bail I set. Of course, here 
was a man I would hate to send to jail. And, of 
course, my appraisal of him was wrong. 


He got up his bail, but when the day came for 
him to appear for trial in Traffic Court, he just 
wasn’t in court. To make a long story short, we 
found out that there weren’t merely twelve tickets 
outstanding against him; as perfect as those 
machines are, they had overlooked twenty-six ad- 
ditional tickets. Mr. Lawrence had been oper- 
ating cars under a variety of names and licenses, 
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and the machines, which usually aren’t fooled by 
dodgers like this, hadn’t caught on. 


As if to atone for their mistake, the machines 
now went to work in earnest on this case, and they 
helped develop the fact that Mr. Lawrence (the 
name was one of his aliases) had a really rough 
criminal record, dating back to 1941, for a man 
who was only twenty-seven years old. 


The significant thing was that all the crimes 
he had chalked up had been committed around 
automobiles. He had forged checks to purchase 
automobiles. Other automobiles he had stolen. 
And he had obtained bank loans on stolen auto- 
mobiles offered as security. On one occasion, he 
had been sentenced to four years in prison. On 
another, a judge had given him two years. When 
I met up with him, he was wanted by the author- 
ities of four states—Florida, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and New York. The New York City au- 
thorities should have wanted him too. He had 
obtained a $1,000 loan here from the Chase Na- 
tional Bank on one of the stolen cars. Under 
twelve different aliases, he had obtained numer- 
ous driver licenses and car registrations in four 
different states. 


Only thirty days after his failure to appear in 








Traffic Court, the New York Police located him 
out in Los Angeles, California. On the basis of 
the fraudulent loan from the Chase National Bank, 
extradition proceedings were instituted and the 
police returned him to New York. This is just 
one instance of the kind of police cooperation that 
has made possible the reform of New York City’s 
Traffic Courts. 

The significance of this reform far transcends 
the realm of traffic enforcement. In a lifetime, 
most peoples visit no other court than the Traffic ' 
Court. The impression gained in our Traffic § 
Courts largely determines the public attitude to- 
ward the entire judiciary. You, the police, and J 
we, of the judiciary, share a joint responsibility | 





in the entire field of law enforcement. Only by 
a jealous regard for our integrity, and a mutual 
spirit of cooperation, can we effectively discharge 
this responsibility. 


William Firestone, Ph. D., has been appointed 
to the newly created position of assistant chief 
engineer of the Research Department of Moto- 
vola’s Communications and Electronics Division, 
Dr. Firestone has been directing VHF two-way 
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for Motorola. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 











Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Following the annual conference held in Los 
Angeles in 1952, we drove to Palm Springs to ac- 
quire considerable desert suntan and play around 
in one of those swimming pools that will be found 
in almost everyone’s front yard. 


During our week’s stay it was my pleasure to 
have several visits with August G. Kettmann, 
chief of police, and a number of his officers. I 
also visited the Desert Sun, one of the best edited 
and highly pictorial newspapers I have found in 
a smaller community. I entered my subscription 
because there is something fascinating about Palm 
Springs, the San Jacinto mountain which towers 
above it, and the expanse of desert that stretches 
towards the horizon. 


While I didn’t know many persons in Palm 
Springs, I thought it would be interesting to keep 
track of what was happening through the Sun. 
As the two issues a week came by mail to my home 
in Kansas City I read them from first to last page, 
and continue to do so with as much enthusiasm 
as in the beginning. A few months after my re- 
turn from the trip I read that Chief Kettmann 
had resigned to enter private business and I re- 
gretted to read the news because in my opinion 
he is an ideal police executive. 


Later on I learned through the Desert Sun that 
Gus had been appointed chief of police of Yuba 
City, California, some 600 miles north of Palm 
Springs. John S. Davis had been named succes- 
sor to Kettmann as chief in Palm Springs. Davis 
resigned in October and it was announced that 
applicants for the position should write the city 
manager. The Police Chief carried in its column, 
positions open, the vacancy at Palm Springs. 


The Desert Sun carried from time to time 
stories about letters and telephone calls from citi- 
zens urging that Kettmann be asked to take the 
position again. Up in Yuba City, where he was 
engaged in rebuilding the police force, Kettmann 
received many requests that he apply for the Palm 
Springs place, and he did. The Desert Sun in its 
issue of Thursday, December 2, announced that 
City Manager Peterson had appointed Kettmann 
chief of police, effective on or before January 15, 
1955. 


On November 30 I received the following letter 
from Chief Kettmann: 


The Police Chief 





Dear Lou: 
Enjoyed your account of the New Orleans con- 
vention and was sorry I couldn’t be there to see 
the gang—also the wonderful sights of the city. 

Am in a community of 10,000 doing an over- 
haul jeb. Yuba City is located in northern Cali- 
fornia about 600 miles north of Palm Springs. 
Don’t know how long I will stay here. 

Still get the Desert Sun, however, and read a 
couple of your very interesting letters to the edi- 
tor. You are doing a great job for law enforce- 
ment, Lou, carry on. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Gus 

The fact that he expressed doubt as to how long 
he would stay in Yuba City indicates to me that 
the campaign to draw him back to Palm Springs 
had been underway for some time. 

I am devoting this column largely to Chief Kett- 
mann because he typifies the kind of police chief 
who has the kind of community support I have 
been appealing for in this column through the 
years. When he started the job of chief in Palm 
Springs in 1945 he had a force of six men. The 
personnel now numbers twenty-seven and he has 
been a leader in training policemen as well as di- 
recting their activities and he is an expert in pub- 
lic relations. 

We recognize that the time of a police executive 
is well filled looking after the demands on his de- 
partment, but when a chief can find time to build 
a corps of boys into a junior police organization 
and direct them in the paths of good citizens, can 
take the lead in many important civic activities, 
and win and hold the friendship of the good peo- 
ple of the community, he is a real chief. 

Gus Kettmann has done all this and more, and 
he is assured of the support of all good citizens of 
Palm Springs in performing the duties of the po- 
lice service. 


In our travels over the United States we have 
visited cities large and small. Many of them we 
have liked immensely, and we have been royally 
received and treated by chiefs of police and their 
staff officers everywhere we have been. Quite 
often we drop into the office of the newspaper 
editors just to keep abreast of their thought about 
their police service. We believe there should be 
no misunderstanding between a chief of police 
and the editors of his home town newspapers. If 
either gets off on the wrong foot with the other, 
it is our contention they can sit across the table 
and work out their differences to the benefit of 


- the publication, the police, and the community. 


After all, the citizens are the investors in their 
police service. Part of their tax dollar goes into 
the police budget. Newspapers are businesses in 
a community and the employees are tax payers 
and therefore investors in the police service. It 
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certainly is not good business for investors to 
tear down the efficiency of their public servants, 
the police, because in doing so they are giving aid 
and comfort to the criminals. 

As a reader of the Desert Sun for more than two 
years, I have developed a very high regard for 
Oliver B. Jaynes, the editor and publisher, and 
his staff writers for the enthusiasm they show 
for everything in their community, including the 
police force. While the publication is militant 
in criticizing anything detrimental to the health, 
prosperity, and progress of Palm Springs, both 
editorial and news policy is of the highest caliber. 


We are closing another year and starting on 
another twelve months in which history will be 
made. Wishing the members of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police a happy and pros- 
perous New Year, this writer offers the timely 
suggestion that all of us keep a little closer con- 
tact with other executives and do just a little more 
along the way to help them do a better job. 
Through the columns of The Police Chief many 
interesting articles can be published that will be 
helpful to other chiefs in communities of the same 
population group. 

I want to propose that every IACP member get 
back of Roy Wike to make 1955 the banner year 
in the history of the services of [ACP to its mem- 
bers. 
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Board Of Directors Map Future Of 


National Conference Of Police 


The 1954 fall meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National Conference of Police Associations 
was in Los Angeles, Calif., November 15-17, with 
representatives from 14 cities and three states 
attending. 

Of primary concern to the Board were several 
problems directly affecting the future growth and 
welfare of the Conference, involving organiza- 
tional details, admittance of new members and 
their rights, privileges and responsibilities. These 
will be the subject of several constitutional amend- 
ments to be presented at the third annual confer- 
ence of the organization when it convenes at the 
Hotel Shamrock in Houston, Texas, April 18-20, 
1955. 

The Board disapproved any system of dues 
which would tend to give the organizations of 
larger cities control of the Conference. The Com- 
mittee on Finance was directed to study other 
methods of increasing revenue and report at the 
annual meeting. NCPA represents through its 
member organizations more than one-half of ail 
policemen in the United States. 

The Board discussions of objectives reiterated 
that almost 90 per cent of improvement of the 
welfare and stature of a policeman must be done 
at the local level—with the big goal the attain- 
ment of professional status, with all the privileges 
and responsibilities that accompany such status. 
Setting this as the long-range project, the Board 
has begun a broad study of the problems and dif- 
ficulties involved. Lt. Gene Mulheisen, San Diego, 
Calif., Police Relief Association, chairman of 
NCPA’s committee on professionalization, pre- 
sented to the Board a report covering the broad 
field of the problem. Consensus of opinion was 
that the first step is mutual understanding, as- 
sistance and cooperation between administrative 
heads of police departments and members of all 
ranks. To this end, the NCPA Board directed 
that representatives of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police be invited to work with 
NCPA representatives in drawing up a Code of 
Ethics, or Policeman’s Creed, mutually acceptable 
to the man on the beat, the heads of police depart- 
ments, and to the public. 


Assistant Director of Tokyo Police 
College Visits In United States 


Hiroshi Kutsuna, assistant director of the Na- 
tional Police College, Tokyo, Japan, arrived in 
New York City on December 1 for a month’s in- 
formation and inspection tour of police agencies 
in the United States. 

After studying police methods in the New York 
City Police Department, Director Kutsuna visited 
IACP Headquarters in Washington, D. C., on De- 
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cember 7 and spent several days in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Metropolitan Police 
Department. 

Before returning to Japan shortly after the 
first of the year, he will visit police departments 
in Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Hono- 
lulu. 


Driver Improvement Training Course 
Completed By Officials Of Six States 
Six state officials in driver licensing from the 

midwest area recently completed two weeks of 

special training in the field of driver improve- 
ment through licensing procedures at the Traf- 
fic Institute of Northwestern University, Evans- 

ton, Ill. 

The course, Post Licensing Control and Driver 
Improvement, was offered by the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administrators. It was 
one of four such courses offered in the midwest, 
west, east, and south, and financed through a 
grant from the Farmers Insurance Group Safety 
Foundation of Los Angeles, California. 

The course was directed by Glenn V. Car- 
michael, assistant director of training of the Traf- 
fic Institute and one of the country’s foremost 
authorities on driver licensing. 

Instruction in the course covered administra- 
tion of a driver improvement program, identify- 
ing problem drivers, analysis of driver behavior, 
liaison with courts, police and physicians, and 
driver correction procedures. 

The men who completed the course were: Wil- 
liam F. Bretz, review officer, Drivers License De- 
partment, Office of Secretary of State, Spring- 
field, Ill.; William J. Edwards, chief examiner, 
Motor Vehicle Division, Lincoln, Neb.; Bernard 
W. Hammond, assistant chief examiner, Depart- 
ment of State, Lansing, Mich.; Carl J. Martin, Jr., 
chief, Drivers License Division, State of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio.; Arthur Beeler Skidmore, hear- 
ing judge, Bureau of Motor Vehicles, Driver Im- 
provement Division, Indianapolis, Ind.; and Rob- 
ert M. Yake, assistant chief examiner, Depart- 
ment of State, Lansing, Mich. 
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Police Executive—Major Marion H. Scott, MPC, 
will terminate active duty as a Reserve Officer 
in the Military Police Corps on March 31, 1955. 
Meawhile, he would like to re-enter the police serv- 
ice or other branch of law enforcement in an ad- 
ministrative or executive capacity. 





Prior to receiving commission as Captain in 
the Army of the United States in 1943, Major 
Scott served 11 years in the Wichita, Kans., Police 
Department; was chief of police of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., from 1939 to 1942 (during which time 
he served as regional director of the state’s in- 
service police training program) ; and-was chief 
of the Hutchinson, Kans., Police Department un- 
til called to military service in 1943. In Hutchin- 
son he organized and trained auxiliary police, 
commanded the local civilian defense organization, 
and served as chief of the Air Raid Warning Serv- 
ice for Western Kansas. 


His military service as a Police and Public Safe- 
ty Specialist Reserve Officer covered assignments 
at various locations in the United States, war- 
time service in North Africa, Italy, Trieste, the 
U. S. Zone of Germany, and presently as United 
Nations Provincional Advisor to the National Po- 
lice, Republic of Korea. His many military a- 
wards and citations include the Bronze Star (for 
meritorious service in Korea), Army Commenda- 
tion Ribbon and Medal (for outstanding achieve- 
ment on the Berlin Airlift), and Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy (awarded by the King 
of Italy for outstanding service with Allied Mili- 
tary Government in Italy during World War II.) 

Any IACP member knowing of-a position open 
for which Major Scott might submit application 
is requested to write IACP Headquarters or direct 
to Major Marion H. Scott, MPC, 0-522200, P. O. 
Box 311, Fort Ord, Calif. 


Radio Control ____------ From Page 16 


ments had been made by the civil defense officials 
to use certain fire department equipment and the 
fire department frequency to handle civil defense. 
communication requirements despite a contrary 
FCC policy. During the alert, much to the dis- 
may of the civil defense officials, they found that 
the fire department was using the channel for 
fire department activities to such an extent that 
the civil defense had no communication time avail- 
able for what they considered a major necessity. 


In closing may I reiterate that the FCC does 
not wish to, nor should you permit it, to run your 
business, but I do remind you that although you 
have the right to run your communications as 
you please, within the limitation set forth in law 
and the rules and regulations, you should not for- 
get in exercising the right of self determination 
that the manner in which you exercise that right 
today may affect your ability to carry out your 
responsibilities at some future date. 

At its annual conference last fall the Missouri 
Police Chiefs Association voted in favor of be- 
coming a functional group of the Missouri Muni- 
cipal League. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





Jan. 17—Ten-day Seminar, The Policeman and 
the Law, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 17—Three-week course in Police Traffic Re- 
cords, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jan. 17—Six-week course. in polygraph operation, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. 

Jan. 17—Two-day Northwest Conference for 
Graduates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA 
Course, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 20—Two-day Western Conference for Grad- 

.uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA 
Course, Sacramento, Calif. 

Jan. 24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 24—-Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Feb. 7—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 7—Ten-day Seminar, Human Relations and 
Human Behavior, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Feb. 21—Two-week course in Personnel Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 25—Two-day Southern Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA 
Course, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 28—Spring session, Delinquency Control 
Institute, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Class concludes 
May 20. 

Feb. 28-—-Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 28—Ten-day Seminar, Scientific Crime In- 
vestigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 7—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
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Northeastern University, Boston, Mass, 

Mar. 7—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Field Study and Survey Methods, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Mar. 7—Two-week course in Training Methods 
and Programs for Police, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 14—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Regulation and Control Devices, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Mar. 14—Two-day Eastern Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA 
Course, Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 21—Two-week course in Supervisory Offi- 
cers Training, the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University. 

Mar. 21—Opening date, Spring 1955 Term, South- 
ern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 


Mar. 21—Three-week course in Police Traffic 
Training, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Mar. 21—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—tTraffic and Transportation Plan- 
ning, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Apr. 4—Four-week course in Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. 
Army), Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Apr. 18—Three-week course in Accident Investi- 
gation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Apr. 25—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

May 2—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


May 2—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with the American Bar Associa- 
tion), University of Alabama, Tuscaloo- 
sa, Ala. 


Jun. 8—Three-day Seminar for Traffic Adminis- 
trators, the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jun. 20—Five-day course in Motor Vehicle Fleet 
Supervision, the Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 





Residents of metropolitan St. Louis County, 
Missouri, voted in the November elections to 
create a county police force on a non-political, 
merit basis, divesting law enforcement power of 
the sheriff’s office. The county police will en- 
force all laws in the unincorporated territory and 
enter into agreement with municipalities for po- 
lice service wheré désired. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 


Feb. 17—Seventh Annual Meeting, American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Apr. 18-20—Third Annual Conference, National 
Conference of Police Associations, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

Jun. 20-22—Annual Conference, National Sher- 
iffs’ Association, Roney Plaza Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 

Jul. 24—Four-day National Conference on Gov- 
ernment, National Municipal League, 
and 20th Annual Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of Washington, Seattle. 
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Traffic deaths came down in October for the 
10th month in a row, the National Safety Council 
has reported. 


Nevertheless, the death total of 3,580 was the 
largest for any month in 1954, and the 2 per cent 
decrease from October of last year was the small- 
est since January 

For 10 months, the Council said deaths totaled 
29,350—about 6 per cent fewer than for the cor- 
responding months of 1953. 





The safer driving in October was concentrated 
in the North Atlantic States, which had a 9 per 
cent reduction, and the North Central states, with 
a16 per cent drop. All other regions of the coun- 
try had more deaths in October than in the same 
month a year ago. 


Travel is still ahead of last year. For nine 





still had decreases, the largest number in any re- 
cent year. They were: 


ROGUE UMPOUNG nn... cececcsnn-cssersceeuseee 
| ce ces Ce ee en -22% 
ah hs | | ES 
| es -16% 
ATR -16% 
|: anni -16% 
Wemeeeen 
Vermont ......... wagevessebopssie sptsthcesel pee -15% 
Delaware . oetrdadcedpictatescetcoeee a -15% 
EH fe ee ae -14% 
| eee -14% 
New Mexico ....................-.-- saceosensesseceeneeeaaee 
North Carolina ao ipesense=nbescsegenees ee 
Montana eee. powstceacceg aaa -11% 
Wyoming ........ Mase ascscebnneee nee -11% 
California oo center -10% 
Kentucky ... ER - 9% 
New York .... fact beetecsthce- - 1% 
Tennessee weivecacasegii - 1% 
Arkansas . 2c de - 1% 
Missouri bat: a - 6% 
Massachusetts Sgt 2S ee - 56% 
Wisconsin mee eo - 5% 
Louisiana ; annczcedpee ee - 5% 
Mississippi .... of tee - 5% 
New Hampshire nescncsidecscactaa eee - 5% 
Illinois sais eee . - 4% 
Nebraska SS widapetnact eh eee - 4% 
Maryland .... osc eatans - 3% 
South Dakota 3s: S220) adse-naee ee - 3% 
Arizona ~ leenabseeseeneennee - 2% 
Utah sccckeiseaceres acsicc Ee 
New Jersey LOR ae 2 ae Fey - 1% 
Minnesota me «gs Soe P= - 1% 
Kansas : ae 9 - 1% 


Improvement in the cities accounted for the na- 
tionwide decrease. For 484 reporting cities; the 
October decrease was 10 per cent, offsetting the 
increase in rural areas. 

For October, 343 of these cities had perfect re- 
cords. The three largest were Syracuse, N. Y. 
(220,600) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (204,500), and Des 
Moines, Ia. (178,000). 


For ten months, 96 cities still had perfect re- 
cords, the three largest being Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
(52,700); Aurora, Ill. (50,600), and Chicopee, 
Mass. (49,200). 

Of the 484 reporting cities, 215 had decreases 
in deaths at the end of 10 months. Of these, the 
following have populations of more than 200,000: 


months, the latest period for which figures are ~- Ft, Worth. Tex. re -50% 
available, mileage was up 3 per cent, resulting in Honcitit. Hawaii... ............. eee -48 % 
rate of 6.2 deaths per 100 million mile—lowest on Manson City, Mo, .....<..0:02.0:--.sacdagenee -41% 
record for the period. Norfolk, Va. oo or -40 % 

For October, only 22 out of 47 reporting states Portland, Ore. nenecnnennneeenennnecceeneeeneneeneeeenn -35 % 
had decreases. For 10 months, however, 36 states Columpus, Ohio .................--.0<:-<-sicieesenee -30 % 
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eg RE ST ee ee ST -26 % 
Cuemeeen Grey, Cele. ne -25 % 
Ns i eR ene -25 % 
rN I oooh soon doing casanocosanpoabieared -22% 
I nc i aciiess vonschabnooniinion hia -22% 
IEEE WN 5. LS 5, <cact Lic iuseancconndadeotncee -21% 
I Seg oct cag fois sxc aca ci osccendcadeaating -15% 
ci stictcononieanennacs -Jcsicigbicoeaiatale -15% 
MI NIE oo aoa occa cctsaccsccnntsnasecsceunacal -15% 
es i otmavaddeacenabarevaads -138% 
EET -12% 
NN nt aN socncncuscuceseay -11% 
PUM Mn Sona ip acecsucscdnscansensaceesbes -11% 
MI I oS 2d asia sane sands tanedmeascondtsarend -11% 
INI ET 5 ck Je Ss i aw ccacaneeoay - 9% 
I oo as sees aa casas sodeee - 1% 
Long Beach, Calif. ..........:......... Denne te ated - 38% 


The three leading cities in each population 
group for 10 months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
BOe Aneews. CO, ..:.....:.....:........ pee eT 3.1 
I hs Scaciniciladdenkwicobe einen! 3.4 
UI Rafe. Liason nticceosenbbiaeeers 3.8 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
MR Nye ool ccicoc cacaanainanseosssdndseaten 2.5 
NE |: SAR 2.8 
Baltimore, Md. | EN a oT) 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. ..... Pe sy bic eee 22 
I oi can thnccnndasehteanies 2.3 
B+” RRS TS PR pepe nar 2.9 
350,000-500,000 Population 
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Short Course Series Announced 
By Northwestern Traffic Institute 


Specialized training in police management and 
administration will be offered in a series of short 
courses early in 1955 at the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

A two-week course, Personnel Management, 
running February 21 to March 4, will be follow- 
ed by Training Programs and Methods, March 
7-18. Designed for supervisory and training per- 
sonnel, the two courses are scheduled consecu- 
tively so that departments may send one or more 
men to both with no increase in travel costs. 

Another course, Supervisory Officer Training, 
will cover supervision within the police depart- 
ment, and the ways it can be made more effective. 
This will be offered at the Traffic Institute March 
21-April 1. 

Basic training in police traffic work will be 
offered in a course called Police Traffic Training, 
March 21-April 8. A general picture of the field 
of traffic supervision and accident prevention 
will be provided. 

The short courses are part of the Traffic In- 
stitute’s program of training key personnel in 
specific traffic functions. 


Traffic on the New Jersey Turnpike for the 
first nine months of 1954 totaled 18,362,900 ve- 
hicles—a gain of 11.1 percent over the correspond- 
ing 1953 period and was at a level originally pre- 
dicted for the early 1980’s.—Transportation Safe- 
ty. 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 





Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Shell 


The Federal line of non-toxic gas 





devices includes grenades, 112” 


caliber shells and cartridges, and 


FEDERAL 


SPEDE-HEAT J 


all sizes of small shells: also 





guns and billies. There are spe 
cific Federal products for han- 
dling of different assignments in 


cluding “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for Fodesal tualis 
descriptive catalog «and prices Spedeheat Grenade 
Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 
c 
The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. ‘ 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer. 
Properly equipped and trained personnel. 4 


4 


Twenty-eight years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content—not on the size and price of 
the container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison 
test or analysis data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject 
will be mailed upon request. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States, can be of real 
assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 


Submachine Guns for both 
Police and Military use 


Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 
Law Enforcement Equipment 


* FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


is] Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


WES (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 














Adjustable Sights 
30 Shot Clip 
Lightweight 















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


HONOLULU POLICE BADGE 


—one of the finest and most 
colorful badges in the world 
today. Uniquely designed 
around the official Hawaiian 
coat-of-arms— brightly enam- 
eled in red, white, blue, 
green, and yellow. 


ooo Want more information? 


ASK YOUR BLACKINTON 
BADGE SUPPLIER ... HE KNOWS 
AND WILL BE GLAD TO HELP 


SEE YOUR 


BLACKINTON DEALER ee 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 

















